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The Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) , devised by 
Sir Jaies Pitman as a slaplified alphabet for beginning readers, 
consists of 44 characters plus a set of rales for standard spellings 
of English vords using these characters. The characters and rules are 
designed to ensure easy transition froa l.t.a* to traditional 
orthography (T.O.)* m Septeiber T969 the Britisb Schools Council 
published a coiprehensive review of the use of i.t.a. for the 
teaching of literacy after nine years of research and ezperlaentation 
in l.t.a. Research findings shov that the unadulterated use of T.O. 
for beginning reading and writing reduces the potential of average 
and above average children in the early years of school and actually 
increases the incidence of reading and vrltlrg disabilities. In 
contrast* l.t*a. enriches the early school experiences of aost 
children and also provides a highly effective preventive neasure to 
guard against reading and writing disorders. For reiedlal treataentr 
l.t.a. seess to be nost effective when students are exposed to it for 
the greater part of their working day. Th^se conclusions aay now be 
extended to literacy learning in English when students have soae 
other aother tongue. (JH) 
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OO I BACKGROITND 

^ In September this yoar tbo British School<? Council published its 

03 comprehensive review of ihe use of t^e Initial Teaching Alnhabet (i.t.a.) 

CT* for the teaching, or literacy. This marks the culmination of nine years 

O of research and experimentation in i»t.a. by myself and other colleagues 

Q in the field of the psychology of literacy. The Br-tf^sh Schools Council 

g , I is the official body in rep.ard to curriculum for England and Wales, 

whose position especially underlines the \7ord independent in the title 
of the report which the Council commissioned - I.t.a.: An Independent 
Evaluation. 



Hitherto, both Sir James Pitman, the inventor of the alphabet,, 
and I, the research worker who designed and was responsible for the 
original research, have inevitably suffered from a 'credihillty Rap', 
partly because of our position, but even more because of the magnitude 
of the Improvements in llf^racy skill'5 trhich were produced by I.t.a. in 
my experiments. These improvements have been so p,reat that they may be 
desciribed as luite unusual in this area of research. 

In this paper, the Initial Taachlng Alphabet will be described 
briefly. Then the research resources will be indicated and their chief 
findinns summarised. The main concern will be with i.t.a. 's 
effectiveness in prevent inf> dyslexia and dysgraphia. nemediation of 
these conditions through the me of i.t.a. '-ill be discussed also. 
The terms "dyslexia' and "'dysgraphia'* are used in this paper as very 
preliminary diagnostic labels. They r.re ur.ed cnly to indicate 
descriptively the symptomR of disturbed functioning in reading and 
writing respectively. 




II THE IllITIAL TEACHIHC .MPHABET (I.t.a.) BEST COPY flVAIUBLE 

The i.t.a. was devised by Sir Jamee Pitman as a simplified 
alphabet for h^pinners. It consists in characters plus a set of 
rules (The rules are for conformity by publishers, printers, teachers 
and parents - not b^. children.) for s^.andard spellings of English words 
with them. The i.t.a characters and the r.pellinr rules are designed 
to ensure that the configurations of whole words in I.t.a. are as 
similar as possible to such configuratiom; as thny appear in the 
traditional orthography (T.o.) of English ~ particularly In regard to 
the upper half of the line of print, which is hnoxm to provide the most 
important of the minimal cues used in normal fluent reading. The 
purpose of this similarity is to assist the i.t.a. learner to make an 
easy transition from i.t.a. to T.O. once he has become fluent In i.t.a. 



In the field of the psycholof^y of literacy. The British Schools Council 
Id the official body In rep.ard to curriculum for England and Wales « 
whose position especially underlines the trord Independent In the title 
of the report x^hlch the Council commissioned •» l.t.a«? An Independent 
Evaluation . 

Hitherto, both Sir James Pltmr.n, the Inventor of the alphabet., 
and 1, the research worker who designed and x^as responsible for the 
original research, have inevitably suffered from a 'cre<'lKillty Rap', 
partly because of our position, but even ncre because of the magnitude 
of the improvements in llt<='racy skills trhlch x^jere produced by i.t.a. in 
my experiments. These improvements have been so f,reat that they may be 
described as quite unusual in this area of research. 

In this paoer, the Initial Teaching Alphabet will be described 
briefly. Then the research resources will be indicated and their c^lef 
findings summarised. The main concern will be vlth i.t.a. 's 
effectiveness in preventinR dyslexia and dysgraphla. Remediation of 
these conditions through the URe of i.t.a. '-ill be cHscussed al^j. 
The terms 'dyslexia ' and 'dysgranhia" are used in this paper a . very 
preliminary diagnostic labels. They are used only to Indicate 
descriptively the symptom?; of disturbed functioning in reading and 
uriting respectively. 



THE iniTIAL TEACHn!G .\LPHAnET (i.t.a.) ggjy /jy^jy^gj^^ 

The i.t.a. was devised by Sir James Pitman as a simplified 
alphabet for beginners. It consists in 44 characters plus a set of 
rules (The rules are for conformity by publishers, printers, teachers 
and parents - not. by_ children.) for standard spellings of English words 
with them. The i.t.a. characters and the spelling rules are designed 
to ensure that the conflgurationo of whole vjords in l.f .a. are as 
similar as possible to such configurations as thny anpear in the 
traditional orthography (T.o.) of English - particularly in regard to 
the upper half of the line of nrlnt, which Is knoxm to provide the moat 
Important of the minimal cues used in normal fluent reading. The 
purpose of this similarity Is to assist the i.t.a. learner to make an 
easy transition from i.t.a. to T.O. once he has become fluent in i.t.a. 
and is reading* in large nart in terms of the upper half of the 
configurations of whole words and phrases, as well as from clues 
provided by context. 

This? design of i.t.a. faced a difficult problem, the need to 
maintain a similarity to T.O. for transitional purposes at a later stage 
had to be borne in mind constantly when devising a system which would 
remove from the initial stages of learning to read the confusing 
elements of T.O., which were hypothesised as being an important cause 
of failure in learning to read and write, hitman (1963) has described 
this problem and the particular solutions he has advanced for It. 




A conplete description of the i.t.a. system is given In Dotting 
(1964), Dotming (1967), Mountford (1964), and Mountford (1965). 
Sir James Pitman (1961 and 1969) , within the limits set by the need to 
ease transition from i.t.a. to T.O,, attempted to remove all major 
violations of the alphabetic principle vhich exist in the conventional 
English spelling and tc reduce the number of alternative representations 
In T.O. for whole words and for phonemes (sound units). The psycholo- 
gical effect of these chai-^ges has been described in another recent 
article (Dotming - 1969b). 

Briefly > i.t.a. seems to prevent the development of that "general 
cognitive confusion" which M.D. Vernon (1957) found to be "the 
fundamental and basic characteristic of reading disability". Her 
comprehensive review of research on the causes of reading failure led 
her to that conclusion. She said, "the child with real reading 

disability appears hopelessly uncertain and confused as to why 

certain successions of printed letters should correspond to certain 
phonetic sounds in words". 

The Initial Teachlnp. Alphabet removes the causes of the child's 
uncertainty and confusion which arc Inherent in a large number of the 
words as now printed in our conventional T.O. system. There are at 
least four ways in which i.t.a. provides certainty and clarity to aid 
the child's understandlnp. of the structural relations between the 
printed and sPoken forms of the English lannuage. These four ways are: 

1. FETJER ALTERNATIVE REPRESENTATIONS PRODUCES HIGHER 



FREQUENCY OF PRINT-TO-SPEECII REGULARITIES 



T.O. 



I like my ice-cream 



i.t.a. 



2. 



ABOLITION OF GROSS IRREGULARITY RE>tOVES FALSE aUES 



TO STRUCTURE 



T.O. 



on, fso, do, oven 



Vt.a. 



3. 



REMOVAL OF flULTIPLE-CHARACTER REPRESENTATIONS FOR 




PHONR>tES aARIFIES NUMBER OF PHONElffiS IN THE WORD 



T.O. 



i.t.a. 



CHARACTERS 



t h , r ' o u g h 




SOUND UNITS 



1 2 f 



3 



12 3 



4. PAF -LEL SPATIAL ORDER OF CHARACTERS FOR TEMPORAL 



her to that conclusion. She said» "the chiia with reai reaaxng 

disability appears hopelessly uncertain and confused as to why 

certain successions of printed letters should correspond to certain 
phonetic sounds in words"./- 

The Initial Teachinp Alphabet removes the causes of the child *8 
uncertainty and confusion wliich are inherent in a large number of the 
words as nm-r printed in our conventional T.O. system. There are at 
least four ways in which i.t.a. provides certainty and clarity to aid 
the child's undcrstandlnp, of the structural relations between the 
printed and spoken forms of the English language. These four ways are 

1. FEMER ALTERNATIVE REPRESENTATIONS PRODUCES HIGHER 
FREQUENCY OF PRINT-TO-SPEECTI REGULARITIES 

T. O. I like ray ice-cream 

2. ABOLITION OF GROSS IRREGULARITY REMOVES FAL&iL CLUES 
TO STRUCTURE 



3. 



T.O. on, j?o, do, oven 

yt.a. on, 'jc , dc^>, uvon 

REMOVAL OF >tULTIPLE-CHARACTER REPRESENTATIONS FOR 
PHONR>ffiS aARIFIES NU>®ER OF PH0NE?1ES IN THE WORD 



CHARACTERS 



SOUND UNITS 



T.O. 



t h , r ' o u g h 



^ 1 ^2 f 



1 • 2' 3 



4. PARALLEL SPATIAL ORDER OF CHARACTERS FOR TEMPORAL 
ORDER OF PHONEriES 



SPATIAL ORDER 
TEMPORAL ORDER 



T.O. 

d I o p, e 
i 1 I 2| 3! 4 



i.t.a. 



1(2,3 
1 I 2 I 3 



RT^A^ING DIRKCTIO'^I 
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These then are the characteristics of l.t.a. as it has been used 
In the experiments to be described next in this paper. Some variations 
of i.t.a. when employed for teaching English as a second language will be 
mentioned later in connection with that soecial use. 



Ill RESEARCH SOURCES 

A very valuable guide to sources of research on i.t.a. is 
contained in the British Schools Council *8 report, i.t.a.? An Independent 
Evaluation (Warburton and Southgate, 1969). However, it has thrtie 
limitations- (a) it does not deal tdth i.t.a. *s remedial use; (b) it 
does not cover i.t.a's use in teaching English as a second language; 
(c) althoui;h it is the most comprehensive reviet<r of i.t.a. *s effects in 
normal beginning reading classes, it does not cover some of the most 
recent research in this field. 

Therefore, t^is paper t^II refer to (i) the Schools Council's 
report, (11) rr.searchers which it evaluates as being valid, and 
(iil) other researches which it did not consider because they have been 
completed subsequently. 



IV RESEARCH TONOINGS 

(A) PREVENTION OF READING AND WRITING DISABILITIES WHERE 
ENGLISH IS THE FIRST LANGUAGE. 

The Schools Council report provides two kinds of infomatlon on 
i.t.a. 's effectiveness in reducinp tha incidence of reading and writing 
disabilities. The first part of the report is a wide ranging survey of 
the professional opinions of British teachers whj^ have used i.t.a, and 
of head teachers (principals), inspectors and others who have observed 
its use closely over lonjt periods. The second part of the report consists 
in a searching crlticril analysis of experimental research on i.t.a. 
This concludes that "we are mainly indebted to the worV. of Dotmlng *, a 
reference to my otm research published in 1967. I mention this here only 
because it shows that it is appronriaf.e to draw on both the Schools 
Council's survey of professional oninlons and on the data from the 
original DoTJning experiments. The latter have been extended in follot*- 
up studies and data from these should be considered as well. 

The Schools Council report, in assessing the "verbal evidence" of 
informed professional opinion, concludes: 

'There was almost total aftreement concerning 
its favourable effect on children's reading 

progress The comments most frequently 

made by teachers were that i.t.a. enables 
children to ma!ce a good beginning with readings 
the task is simpler and consequently children 
can begin earlier, learn more quickly and 
achieve greater pleasure and satisfaction in 
so doinfj. ■ 




ic7 although it is the most comprehensive reviet^ of i.t.a.*8 effects in 
normal beginning reading classes, it does not cover some of the most 
recent research in this field. 

Therefore, t*^ls paper will refer to (1) the Schools Council's 
report, (ii) researchers which it evaluates as beinj; valid, and 
(iii) other researches which it did not consider because they have been 
completed subsequently. 



IV RE SEARCH FINDINGS 

(A) PREVENTION OF READING AMD tmTING DISABILITIES TvHERE 
ENGLISH IS THE FIRST LANGUAGE. 

The Schools Council report provides two kinds of Infomation on 
i.t.a. 's effectiveness In reducing the incidence of reading and writing 
disabilities. The first part of the report is a wide ranfting survey of 
the professional opinions of British teachers who have used i.t.a. and 
of head teachers (principals), inspectors and others who have observed 
Its use closely over lon^ periods. The second part of th'? report consists 
in a searching critical analysis of experimental research on i.t.a. 
This concludes that "we are mainly indebted to the work of Downing', a 
- iference to my oTjn research published in 1967. I mention this here only 
bacause it shows that it is appropriate to draw on both the Schools 
Council's survey of professional oninlons and on the (*;jta from the 
original DoTminn experime.its . The latter have ^ cended in follow- 

up studies and data from these should he consl' i._L as well. 

The Schools Council report, in assesslnp. the "verbal evidence" of 
informed professional opinion, concludes °, 



?!y own experimental work provides objective data which fully 
confirms the professional opinions summarised by t^arburton and Southgate. 
Briefly, I compared an experimental group of i.t.a. beginners with a 
matched control group of T.O. beginners. The treatment of both i.t.a. 
and T.O. learners was identical apart from the critical difference in the 
alphabets used. For Instance, both groups were presented with the same 
basal reading books, the experimental group having them printe-? in i.t.a., 
and the control group having the same materials In T.O. The backgrounds 
of the students in the tx^o f>roups were watched on each test for non-verbal 
and verbal intelligence, social class, age, sex, and the followinp school 
variables; urban/rural location, type of school organisation (grades 1 
through 3t or grades 1 through 7), size of school, pupil/teacher ratio, 



'There was ftlmost total agreement concerning 
its favourable effect on children's reading 

pronretss The comments roost frequently 

made by teachers were that i.t.a. enables 
children to make a good hesinning with reading; 
the task is simpler and consequently children 
can begin earlier, learn more quickly and 
achieve greater pleasure and satisfaction in 
so doin^. 
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and amanitlea of the school building. The matching procedure was applied 
to each measure separately. Thus, although the numbers of children 
tested fell quite rapidly during the experiment, these losses should not 
cause any biaa. 

A number of reading tests were administered during the experiment, 
t^hen the majority of i.t.a. children were still reading i.t.a., the 
i.t.a. satiH^le were tested on i.t.a. versions of the same test as was 
used in T.O. with the T.O. sample. All such tests shotted that the i.t.a. 
reading was dramatically superior to T.O. reading. In general, by the 
end of the first school year, i.t.a. pupils could read more than twice 
as many English words in i.t.a., as the T.O. pupils could read in T.O. 

As regards x,rriting, the Schools Council report sayst 

"The common features which most teachers 
noted in children's free writinp: when i.t.a. 
was used < »ire as follows: it begins at a 
much earlier age; it is greater In quantity; 
and the quality has improved in content." 

^ Again, my objective experimental research data are completely in accord 
^ vrLth the School Council's survey of professional opinions. In one 

experiment, I found that i.t.a. pupils »?rote fifty per cent more words 
than T.O. pupils in a x^eek'-s work selected at random, and that the range 
of written vocabulary was forty-five per cent greater in the i.t.a. 
f.-oup. In another study » independent judges had tc grade i.t.a. and T.O. 
compositions for the c,uality of creative writing. They did this blind, 
i.e. they could not tell whether the compositions had been written 
originally in i.t.a. or T.O. The i.t.a. compositions achieved much 
higher grades. (Downing, Pyfe, and Lyon, 1967.) 



PROPORTION OF FAILURES IN i.t.a. AND T.O. CLASSES. 

Sc for, the research quoted has presented a general picture of the 
effects of i.t.a. on normal young children heninninf to learn to read 
and write. ?!ow, attention x?ill be focussed on the incidence of reading 
disability in i.t.a. classes as compared with T.O. classes. Docs I.t.a. 
reduce the incidence of failure? 

The Schools Council report sugf»ests that teachers were not 
unanimous in their judgments on this question: 

"More than half the teachers with whom 
discussions took place were convince'l that 
the f3e of i.t.a. was beneficial to 
chJlc'ren of all lev<ils of Intelligence. 
This conviction related to earlier, easier 
beginnings, as veil as to Increased 
standards in both reading and written 
expression. Of the teachers who did not 
hold uhis view, a proportion thought that 
it was most effective with children of 
lox'7 intelligence and least effective wlt% 



**The coranon features which most teachers 
noted in children*© free writinj: xahen.l.t.a. 
tfaa used v^re as follot^s: it begins at a 
much earlier age; it is greater in quantity; 
and the quality has improved in content/^ 

^Again> my objective experimental research data are completely in accord 
\vi.th the School Council^s survey of professional opinions^ In one 
cxperitnent, I found that i^t.a. pupils wrote fifty per cent more ^•ords 
than T.0» pupils in a week*s work selected at random^ and that the range 
^ of written vocabulary was forty-five per cent greater in the i»t.a. 

^ group. In another study, independent judRes had to grade i.t*a* and T*0* 

^ compositions for the quality of creative writing* They did this blind^ 

<jK i^^^ they could not tell whether the compositions had been written 

originally in i.t.a* or T.O* The i.t.a* compositions achieved much 
higlmr grades* (Doiming, Pyfe> and Lyon, 1967*) 



PROPORTION OF FAILURES IN i^t.a. AND T.O* CLASSES • 

Sc for^ the research quoted has presented a general picture of the 
effects of i,t.a* on normal young children beginning tc learn to read 
and vrrite. JTow, attention uill be focussed on the incidence of reading 
disability in i.t.a. classes as compared with T»0. classes. Docs i*t.a. 
reducu the incidence of failure? 

The Schools Council report sugf>est& that teachers were not 
unanimous in their judgments on this question: 

**More than half the teachers with whom 
discussions took place were convinced that 
the i3e of i.t.a. was beneficial to 
chlWren of all lavols of intelligence. 
This conviction -"elated to earlier^ easier 
beginnings 1^ as v\ ll as to increased 
standards in both reading and written 
expression. Of the teachers who did not 
hold chis view, a proportion thought that 
it was most effective with children of 
low intelligence and least effective with 
children of high intelligence: the remainder 
reversed this conclusion.** 

Xf^ original experiments provide objective data which explain I'Aiy teachers 
are not agreed as to t;hic!) type of child benefits mor.t from i.t.a« 
Judged in terms of t^rnvement in reading test scores* the high achieving 
child gains most from i.t«a. The slow learner gains the smallest 
increment of improvement in test scores from i.t.a. The teacher observing 
this result may form the opinion that i.t.a. is best useu with children 
who achieve well anyrgray with T«0. But, if the teacher focusses attention 
on the differenc^^ between slow learners in i.t.a. and slot^ learners in 
T.O., she may dra^^ a separate and different conclusion about i.t.a. *s 
effectiveness with these children. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

In another recent article (Dot^mlng» 1969a), I have made a special 
analysis of the incidence of ooor and very poor readers In i.t.a. classes 
as compared with T.O. classes. The results shw a substantial reduction 
in the incldencg^of readlnp. disability through the use of i.t.a . 

I'RANSITICN FROM i.t.a. TO T.O. 

•*0f all the verbal evidence collected in this 
enquiry, the fact most frequently and most 
emphatically stated was t^at children did not 
experience difficulty in makinr* the transition 
in reading fron i.t.a. to T.O. Teachers and 
those exT>erienced visitors to schools who had 
observed the transition taking place had no 
doubts whatsoever on this score." 

Thus the Schools Council's report summarises the professional 
opinions renarding the stap.e of transition from i.t.a, to T.O. The 
report is quite definite that children have no real difficulty In making 
the actual chan}»e over from i.t.a. to T.O. However, Warburton and 
Southgate seem ler?.- cer*:nln ab-^ut the and result's beyond r.hot tranoition period. 
The i.t.a. children's attainments in T.O. reeding and writing are 
certainly at least as aood as when T.O. is used from the outset. But are 
they any better? Do the T.O. children catch up with the i.t.a. pupils 
at a later stage? These questions are not fully ansx^ered in the Schools 
Council's report. This is due chiefly to the fact that Warburton and 
Southgate did not have access to the results of later follow-up data 
published since the Schools Council report. 

In 1967, the evidence from my oxm research also was not clear 
then, although two of the latest testa included in my report showed i.t.a. 
pupils to be significantly superior in T.O. reading and in T.O, spelling. 
It should be noted that whsn these children were tested in T.0,» not all 
of the i.t.a. pupils had been transferred to T.O. by their teachers. 
The children in the i.f.a. classes were transferred to T.O. as each 
individual pupil was jud<»ed ready for the transition phase by hts teacher. 
Thus, when thoy were tested in T.O. the i.t.a. children had had varying 
amounts of experience of T.O. readinc. The poorest readers of ail were 
still reading and writim in i.t.a., but were tested in T.O. as part of 
the total experimental group . 

Subsequently, I and a colleague (Downing and Latham, 1969) have 
follot^ed these children furtimr. Tito tests of T.O. reading and writing ^ 
attainments were administered to the remnants of the original i.t.a. 
and T.O. samples, nor* in their fifth year of school. The results show -A 
that the i.t.a. pupils maintained their advantage in T.O. reading and ^ 
writing until at least the end of five years. 
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Vlhen these data were analysed in terms of the incidence of disorders 
of reading and writing in the two groups, it was seen that the pattern 
established before transition is maintained afterwards too. There were 
substantially fewer failures in T.O. reading and in T.O. writing in the 
i .t.a. sample than in the T.O. sample . 



In readlns, the success of the transition Is probably due chiefly 



observed the transition taking pXace nao no 
doubts whatsoever on this score." 



Thus the Schools Council's report sunmrlses the professional 
opinions renarding the stage of trarsitlon from i»t»a. to T.O. The 
report is quite definite that children have no real difficulty in making 
the actual chanf^e over from i.t.a. to T.O. However, Warburton and 
Southgate seem len.-j cernnln ab-»ut the end rasulf? beyond that tranfsition 'period. 
The i.t.a. children's attainments in T.O. reading and writing are 
certainly at least as good as when T.O. is used from the outset. But are 
they any better? Do the T.O. children catch up with the i.t.a. pupils 
at a later stage? These questions are not fully ansr/ered in the Schools 
Council's report. This is due chiefly to the fact that Warburton and 
Southgate did not have access to the results of later follow-up data 
pitblished since the Schools Cotmcll report. 

In 1067, the evidence from my o\'n research also was not clear 
then, although two of the latest te ^ Included in ray report shaded i.t»a. 
pupils to be significantly superior xn T.O. reading and in T.O. spelling. 
It should be noted that when these children were tested in T.O., not all 
of the i.t.a. pupils had been transferred -o T.O. by t^elr teachers. 
The children in the i.t.a. classes were transferred to T.O. as each 
indivi dual pupil was jud(*ed ready for the transition phase by his teacher. 
Thus, when they were tested in T.O. the i.t.a. children had had varying 
amounts of experience of T.O. reading. The poorest readers of all were 
still reading and writtn;^ in i.t.a., but were tested in T.O . as part of 
the total experimental group. 

Subsequently, I and a colleague (Downing and Latham, 1969) have ^ 
folloi<;ed these children furttter. Tv/o tests of T.O. reading and writing ^ 
attainments were administered to the remnants of the original i.t.a. 
and T.O. samples, no^' in their fifth year of school. The results show ^ 
that the i.t.a. pupils maintained their advantage in T.O. reading and ^ 
writing until at least the end of five years. <^ 



t'lhen these data were analysed In terms of the incidence of disorders 
of reading and writing in the tvo groups, it was seen that the pattern 
established before transition is maintained afterwards too. There were 
substantially fewer failures in T.O^ reading and in T.O. writing in the 
i.t.a. sample than in the T.O. sample . 

In reading, the success of the transition is probably due chiefly 
to Sir James Pitman's ingeneious design of i.t.a. which makes its 
configurations so similar to those of T.O. for fluent reading. However, 
it is probable that children are helped through the traasitlon phase 
also by retaining their understanding of the phonemic structure of 
English (xjhich they have learned through i.t.a.). This clearer 
perception of the phonemic structure of spoken Enp»lish and its connection 
with the graphemic structure of written languajse seems to be the chief 
cause of the superiority of the i.t.a. pupils in T.O. spelling after they 
have had time to adapt co the change. . 

An independent investip.ation of i.t.a. 's effects on children's 
T.O. spelling attainments by Peters (1067) found more direct evidence 
that i.r.a. provides perceptual trainlnp : vhlch Iflter influences thrir 




ntet^od of attac^ thn ^^nollinji of vordB in ^.0^ Peters compared the 
spellin;; attainments ol t unils In tlieir t'^lrd year in a school uslnp 
i^t.a* y'ith match -cJ nupll ; in t^^) Kchn.>lc5. si;,* concluded that the 

differences hetwe t i t and T.f>. to dif fenmref^ in p«?rcc-ntlt>n 

which shm ihi>mso ^os lu Lh* typ*.* of f^polling nrroi made'\ TTore 
specif l(^llv, 't.i.a. diil^Ven thus attac^* f^nelllnjr (in T.O.) more 
systoTiati "tally > c^ ; donee h« in«^.' (1) Fevtor urii lns?sifiv*d crx*ors» (2) Fever 
perseverations > (3) Ki»v^er transpositions of svllables, (4) Fever errors 
au'^gestin*^ i ,uiltv auHitorv percenticn or encot^lag.*' Th^refore^ Peters 
mrrjests, V\rit ' it v;oulH seer, that i»t,n. taupht children^ with their 
more systetn.-f.ic and prnnomical attack | prnsent a more receptive base 
for tbo teaching iji ispellinp. convcntionr.. 

Peters* theory that x.t»a. c!iildron have the sort of non-- 
redundant ^«^\elctal" ^nr-. t\;rt*' from trhich conventional Cnplish spellings 
can he readily developed* seems the most likely explanation of the 
i.t.a. pupi^'^^ runerlor spp^llinfi found in thf» testa administered 

after 3'S v^ars in my orif»inal exneriment and af*:er 5 years^ in the follow- 
up study* 

Thore ore other factors \^rtiich would tend to enhance the effect of 
t*t.a»*s perceptual trainings Tlie i»t*a* pupil > because of his earlier 
start in re^ idinn^ ^^ad more experience of KnRllsh Frellinfx. AltfO his 
early su^c<»s.': uit'^ written lanftuap.e will have a positively reinforcing 
effect in later motivation Is spellinp. 



mXIVATIONAI, RFFKCTS QV i,t>a. 

The Schools Council *s renort provides valuable insight Into the 
effects of i.t.a* on children's attitudes tot^ards reading and writing. 

(i) Motivation to read ^ 

'Teachers' comments thus represented a general 
con^.lu^.lon^ which was confinnnd by the investipator^s 
o^ <5erv.^tions in schools > that u«;ually children ^;ho 
l*?ame-* to read by i.t»a. hoth want tOt a«d do^ spend 
note tim'* on reading than children tauj^ht by T.0# 
This conclusion refers to all af\os nnd all intelligence 
levels of children, and covers lesson times > free times » 
brra' -fimes anH tiin<* at liome." 

Sc I f -con f Idenco 

''Tlio intervip^/er*s observations in school*? > which 
includf^d talkinp to many childnm and listen'nf! to 
th^m r'*ad, confirmed <;hat teachers had to say. Adverse 
amtuden to roadinp, were not noticeable. Children's 
enjoyment,, confidence » sense oT achievement and earner- 
nej^s to try to read were patently ohviou>. ' 

improvr^ment in children's motivation and self-confidence has 
been noted v other reseirchers in i.t^a. In my first interim report 
on the original i.t.a. eKperiment (T)otmlnf5 - 196A), I noted that a 
number of the headteachevs in the research had commented "that children 
appear to be more confident in their approach to reading". Thi.^ was 



(ii) 
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redtinc!a}''t 's^elatal* i?tr»:f tv.ri? from vhlch conventional English spellings 
can be readily developsd* seems the tnost likely exnlanatlon of the 
i.t.a. pupil n' punerlor T.'^. spplllnf? found In the tests administered 
after S's years m my orif^iual exnerlmcnt and after 5 years In the follow* 
up study. 

There nre other factors which v»ould tend to enhance the effecf of 
I.t.a. 's perceptual training. Tl\e I.t.a. pupil, heca'^se of his earlier 
start in rp.idinp,, has had more exnerlence of English spelling. Also his 
early succesn wit'- written language will have a positively reinforcing 
effect in Letter motivation is spelllnp. 



TOTlVmONAL EFFECTS i.t.a. 



The Schools Council *s renort provides valuable insight into the 
effects of i.t.a. on children's attitudes to^^ards readinf; and writing. 

(i) Motivation to read " 

'•Teacher-i* comments thus represented a general 
cc»nclu«t^on, v;hich was confirmod by the investigator's 
o^•servnf:ions in schools^ that usually children t;ho 
^ leame*.? to read by i.t.a. both want to» and do> snend 

^^^V no re time* on reading than children tdu{(ht by T^O. 
^jj^ This conclusion refers to all aj?es nnd all intelligence 

levels of children y and covers lesson times » free times » 
bro;i^-f imes an^ timft at home/* 



(ii) Sr 1 f 7Con f Idcnce 

"The interviftt^er's observatlcr?* in school??, which 
included talkinp to nany children and listening to 
them rnad» confirmed uhat teachers had to say. Adverse 
artltudea to reading were not noticeable. Children's 
enjoynientj confidence, sense nf achievement and eager-- 
ness to try to read were patently obvious.*' 



This improvr^ment in children's motivation and self*^confidence has 
been noted v other rese-irchars in i.t.a. In my first interim report 
on the orifjinal i,t.a. eKperiment (Hording - 1^64)^ I noted that a 
number of t!>e headtc^chers in the research had comntented **that children 
appear to be morr. confident in their approach to reading". Thi.> was 
only a tentative suggestion hased on subjective evidence. It was a 
challenge to obtnin more objective evidence^ and Rose (1968) more recently 
has tried to obtain a more objective assessment of i.t.a. 's effects on 
dtildren's self-confidertic?*. He administered the Stanford Achievement 
spelling test: to sec^ond grade i.t.a. and T.O. pupils in a low socio- 
econo.aic neighbourhood in Stockton, California. The i.t#a. pupils 
wrote their words in i.t.a., th'^ T.O. pupils wrote them in T.O. The 
relative difficulty of writing in T.O* and i.tia.^is indicated by the 
differonco 1*^ t* ^wan f^ct^ris. (i.t.a. 10.5 T.O; 2.0) . The hnrmful 
effect of t!:u di f ficulti..*! of 7.0. on childr.m^s ?5clf-confldoacc is ' 
shov^n hy Uc.^ii's c^at; on ihu nunibcr of nttoinpt ^ t*^* children nado to spell 
tho tWwntv \^^ds tn tl*o t^st. In i»t;**. thl n:im nunbcr of attcrptcft 
t-n^-d'^ v.; : L n, Nit '".^^ it tr^ onV'' .tt»ht.. V. K-^tl^ th l.t.n. 



BEST copy AMILABLE 

and thG T.O. classes th , chlldrnn varo not out under any pressure from 
tltnc limits. Also, nny T>oncil nark on the answer paper r^as counted as 
"an attonpt". This b..ln'* esoccinlly gcnorous to the T.O. pupils. 
Despite this generosity, the T,0. pupils wore willing? to ranks a try n.t 
less than half ap many <;ords ns the i.t.*^.. pupils. 



(B) PREVENTION OF FAILURE W!ERE ENaiSH IS THE SECOND LANGUAGE. 

Failure to develop literacy In Ensllsh is a frequent problem also 
when the student's native lant^uage is not English. The irregularities 
and heavy burden of alternatives In T.O. seem likely to be an Important 
cause of difficulty with these students. An additional'. problem may^be 
hypothesised - the pronunciation of English may become faulty due to the 
misleading coding of English phonemes in T.O. The more regular code of 
l.t. a. .should provide a better guir'e to English pronunciation. 

There is, however, an additional problem in coding pronunciation. 
There la no indication In T.O. of the pattern of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in speech. To overcome both problems. Sir James Pitman has 
devised a modified form of i.t.a. - "Speech i.t.a. also known as 
World Initial Teaching Alphabet (W.I.T.A.). This uses the same 44 
characters as i.t.a., but makes them larger and darker for stressed 
syllables, and smaller and lighter for unstressed syllables. In the 
case of the unstressed syllables. Speech i.t.a. is modified also to 
Indicate whether it is the unstressed /I/ sound or the unstressed /©/ 
sound (symbols /i/ and /a/ are International Phonetic Alphabet notations), 
t/hen the unstressed syllable contains the /i/ sound the (smaller) 
syllable is printed above the base line. 

A large-scale experiment with Speech i.t.a. was completed recently 
in Nigeria, and a comprehensive report has been written by Ablrl (1969). 
His experiment was proposed by the Commonwealth Education Conference at 
Ottawa, Canada in 1064, and financed by the British Ministry of 
Overseas Development. 

Ablrl *s Nigerian subjects were young Yoruba-speaklng children either 
in the Laf.os city area or in more rural districts apar Ibadan. Over 
600 of these pupils were in the experimental group u^lng Speech I.t.a. 
Approximately 500 were in a control group using T.O. Both groups have 
been tested periodically over a period of three years. 

The results of .Abiri's experiments show quite clearly that 
Speech i.t.a. is superior to T.O. for teaching reading and English 
pronunciation to these children whose native language was, not English, ^ 
but Yoruba. The children taught by Speech I.t.a. were superior, not 
only during the period when Speech i.t.a. was bein^ read, but also 
after the Speech i.t.a. pupils had made the transition to T.O. 

One limitation to the above findings was reported by Abirl: 
Speech I.t.a. was not effective if the Yoruba children had had substan- 
tial contact with T.O. before being Introduced to Speech i.t.a. Ablrl 
suggests that such pupils' 'former contact with T.O. probably Interfered 
with their efforts In learning to read through w. i.t.a. later". 



There i'ndlc^^J^'in"? O^'of'^Sf /^f J" ""^'^ Pronunciation, 

syllables in speeS. Xo ov^L^ ^^IJ" "tV' f'^saed and tnstteased 
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(C) REMEDIAL TREATT^JJT OP READING DISABILITY 

The evidence on the effectiveness of l.t.a. In reraedylng cases of 
reading disability Is less consistent » but there appears to be a tenable 
hypothesis which may explain the variation In results. 

The first ejcperiment uslnp, l.t.a. for remedial treatment was 
conducted by rtr. Keith Gardner of the University of Nottingham Institute 
of Education, and reported in T)o^'nin<» and riardner (1962). Ei^hi-year- 
olds who had previously failed to learn to read were given four periods 
of special remedial teaching each vreek. Each period was half an hour only 
in duration. U;o small classes used l.t.a. and v?ere compared with two 
other matched groups uslnr T.O. During the l.t.a. treatment, the l.t.a. 
pupils made significantly better progress than the T.O. pupils. After 
transition to T.O., the l.t.a. pupils retained their superiority in 
reading attainments. 

Later, Georglades (196A) surveyed a number of other similar 
experiments some of which obtained positive improvement with l.t.a. » 
while others did not. recently, Georglades (1969) has published the 
results of a rigorously controlled experiment wlt'^ l.t.a. t*lch, in the 
particular circumstances of the experiment, produced no significant 
difference between remedial treatment with l.t.a, as compared with T.O. 

On the other hand, two types of application of l.t.a > In remedial 
treatment have resulted in consistently favourable effects. These are 
itith adult illiterates and semi-literates, and with mentally retarded 
pupils. Pollard (1967) has reported the outstanding Success obtained 
with adult students '/ho were recruits in the British Array. This experi- 
laent produced such marked and rapid Improvement that the Army has 
adopted l.t.a. as its normal medium for all initial literacy training 
courses. The use of l.t.a. for mentally retarded pupils also has led to 
consistently favourable results. In a recent article (Downing, 1968), 
I have reported the results of a survey of 25 special sdhools ttith mentally 
retarted pupils. All these schools found l.t.a. superior. Pupils* 
motivation and self-conf ?dence improved as well as a measureable benefit 
in reading levels. Ward and Beauchamp (1966) also have reported success- 
ful use of l.t.a. in a New York State School for mentally retarded 
children. 

The Army situation had one factor in cotwtion vith the special schools 
for the mentally retarded. In both the Army classes and in the special 
^ij' schools, the students were exposed to l.t.a. for long periods of time 
each day tor several months. This is in sharp contrast with the amount 
of time given to l.t.a. teachlnj* in the Georglades experiment in which 
only four hours per^^eek trere <?iven to l.t.a. teaching and for a limited 
period. 

Two other experiments t^th l.t.a. for remedial treatment should be 
noted. Evans (1966) found l.t.a. effective in teaching reading to the 
interjacent child. Brown (1C>66) in an experiment at the University of 
Oregon I'fedical School concluded that with l.t.a. t 

"Growth in reading level, while slower than 
that of other children instructed in i.t.a.. 



olds who had previously failed to learn to read were given four periods 
of special remedial teaching each veek. Each period was half an hour only 
in duration. Tv?o small classes used i.t.ft, and vxere compared with two 
other matched groups usinr T.O. DurinR the i.t.a. treatment, the i.t.a. 
pupils made significantly batter progress than the T.O. pupils. After 
transition to T.O. , the i.t.a. pupils retained their superiority in 
reading attainments. 

Later, Georgiades (196A> surveyed a number of other similar 
experiments some of which obtained positive improvement with i.t.a. » 
while others did not. recently, Georgiades (196?) has published the 
results of a rigorously controlled experiment wit'^ i.t.a. t<hich» in the 
particular circumstances of the experiment, produced no significant 
difference betireen remedial treatment with i.t.a. as compared with T.O. 

On the other hand, two types of aoplicatlon of i.t.a. in remedial 
treatment have resulted in consistently favourable effects. These are 
\*ith adult illiterates and semi-literates, and with mentally retarded 
pupils. Pollard (1967) has reported the outstanding success obtained 
td.th adult students »;ho were recruits in thft British Army, This experi- 
ment produced such marked and rapid improvement that tiie Amy has 
adopted i.t.a. as its normal medium for all initial literacy training 
courses. The use of i.t.a. for mentally retarded pupils also has led to 
consistently favourable results. In a recent article (Downing, 1968), 
1 have reported the results of a survey of 25 special schools with mentally 
retarted pupils. All these schools found i.t.a. superior. Pupils* 
motivation and self -confidence improved as well as a measureable benefit 
in reading levels. Ward and Beauchamp (1966) also have reported success- 
ful use of i.t.a. in a New York State School for mentally retarded 
children. 

The Army situation had one factor in conmion 1 1th the special schools 
for the mentally retarded. In both the Array classes and in the special 
schools, the students were exposed to i.t.a. for long periods of time 
each day for several months. This is in sharp contrast with the amount 
of time given to i.t.a. teachlnp. in the Georgiades experiment in which 
only four hours per^^^eek were ?lven to i.t.a. teaching and for a limited 
period. ^ 

Two other experiments with i.t.a. for remedial treatment should be 
noted. Evans (1966) found i.t.a. effective im teaching reading to the 
interjacent child. Srown (1066) in an experiment at the University of 
Oregon Medical School concluded that with i.t.a.*. 

"Growth in reading level, while slower than 
that of other children Instructed in i.t.a.. 
Is higher than when minimally neuro logically 
involved dyslexic chilaren are instructed in 
traditional orthography." 

In summary, i.t.a. *s effectiveness in remedial treatment seems 
uncertain when students are exposed to i.t.a. for only a brief time each 
school day over a short period and must cope with T.O. for most of the 
time. Under such conditions i.t.a. is sometimes successful but some«» 
times neutral in its effect. In conditions where i.t.a. la used for the 
greater part of the day for several months, it is generally much superior 
to T.O. in the large majority of cases. 
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V CONCLUSIONS 



In earlier reports on i.t.a, research » I have urged caution In 
draMlng general conclusions about its effectiveness. But the publication 
of the Schools Council's report ratllcaily changes the level of certainty 
with which we may make a judgment on the effectiveness of I.t.a. as 
compared vrlth T.O. The evidence now gives oven^helmlng support to the 
conclusion that the use of unadulterated T.O, for beeinnlnB reading and 
writing, reduces the potential of average and above average children in 
the early years of school, and actually increases the incidence of 
reading and vriting disabilities. In contrast, i.t.a. not only enriches 
the early school experiences of most children, but also provides a highly 
effective preventive measure to guard against reading and writing disorders. 

ty w conclvsions may not^ be extended to literacy learning In 

English, where the students have some other mother tongue, judging from 
Abirl s careful and rigorous research in Nigeria. 

For remedial treatment, i.t.a. seems to be most effective when 
students are exposed to it for the greater part of their working day. 
If only a brief daily period of i.t.a. teaching is available, Its chances 
of remedying reading and writing disabilities are much less certain. 
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